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of stocks of words and phrases, then it must follow that education
should begin with the provision of the experience which will best
assist maturation, rather than with the regulated absorption of
the systematized verbal knowledge of adults, and that it ought
to proceed through reading and through discussion of what is
occupying the child's horizon at the moment rather than through
formal instruction based on generalized material of the kind com-
monly found in school text-books. It is to be feared that far too
much educational effort in the past has been energized by the
conviction that all children, except perhaps the mentally defec-
tive, can be taught almost anything, no matter how generalized
its form, how adult its setting, or how remote in time or space
its potential applicability, provided only that its intellectual
content is not too difficult and that they and their teachers work
hard enough to acquire familiarity with its verbal expression.
There will be no need, then, to add that this book is not
intended to be a plea for an exclusively verbal education. " Things
before words" has always been, and still will always be, a sound
educational maxim. First-hand experience is necessary; so is
the activity of the mind operating upon it with the aid of lin-
guistically expressed principles to give it meaning. The two must
be brought into fruitful contact if they are to produce their
maximum yield of significant experience. In childhood, interest
and curiosity are mainly directed to the world of perceptual
particulars, any discussion of or reflection about which, for the
purpose of making them the better understoodj cannot proceed
in the absence of language. A verbal education is needed, there-
fore, to illuminate and relate to one another in an orderly fashion
the separate facts that have been directly apprehended through
the senses, and to do so in order to ensure a fuller realization of
the further possibilities that lie ahead.
The problem before the teacher, accordingly, is to arrange a
programme of education which will combine opportunities for
observation and activity with thoughtful and lively discussion
that will show their significance for wider spheres and broader
purposes. The mistake in the past has been the mistake of
imposing systematizations and meanings (too often staled or
dulled before reception) upon children who were without the
background of experience or the mental maturity to appreciate
them at what adults would consider to be their proper value. The
mark of the successful teacher is that he will know how to assist
his pupils to pass from an enjoyment of the moments of concrete
experience to an understanding of the general principles which
these experiences may be seen to exemplify. To do this he will
have to talk in general terms, but he will be careful to employ